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WITHIN THE WEEK 


We believe there has been some 
over-optimism as to the size of 
the election vote, as indicated in 
late registrations. The vote will 
be large; it will substantially ex- 
ceed early estimates, both as to 
soldiers and civilians. But regis- 
tration has been spotty. While 
some industrial centers have shown 
increases over the ‘40 registration, 
others have not. Indianapolis, for 
example, with a heavy population 
increase, has 6,000 fewer regis- 
trants. 

A condition that has both par- 
ties concerned is the comparative- 
ly high registration for which 
neither group can claim credit. 
They don’t know precisely where 
it comes from, nor which way it 
is likely to go. The “I-ain’t-a- 
sayin’” vote is tremendously im- 
portant; may determine the result. 

Some radio commentators are 
quoting “stock exchange” odds on 
the Presidential election. Accurate- 
ly, there’s no such thing. All prin- 
cipal stock exchanges have rigid 
rules against election gambling. 
In all realistic calculations, as of 
today, the President has an edge, 
but certainly not to the extent in- 
dicated in quoted odds. Dewey is 
gaining. 

Mr Roosevelt’s two public ap- 
pearances (Teamsters and Foreign 
Policy) may in the net prove lia- 
bilities, since they stirred opposi- 
tion to renewed activity, put Ad- 


FOR THOSE WHO WILL 


ministration on defensive. Demo- 
crats here in midwest are deeply 
concerned over President’s deliv- 
ery of Foreign Policy talk. “It 
wasn’t the old Roosevelt.” First 
part, in particular, was shockingly 
bad. These words are written prior 
to President’s talk in Philadelphia 
(Fri, 27th.) Unless there’s marked 
improvement, tour may defeat pur- 
pose. (Democratic strategists don’t 
like recent Roosevelt pictures; 
urge more careful posing. Can’t 
control antagonistic press which 
obviously isn’t picking posed por- 
traits.) 


PACIFIC WAR NEWS: You 
should appreciate’ that, on the 
whole, news from this area is not 
likely to be as prompt, or as gen- 
erally satisfactory as from Europe. 
One reason is vast distances be- 
tween action points and operation- 
al centers. Radio could bridge dis- 
tances, but military security often 
precludes its use. Another reason 
is that Nimitz, perhaps to greater 
degree than any other high U S 
officer, believes in psychological 
warfare; may delay or time news 
for maximum effect on enemy. 
Thus, for example, we may not 
know for some time precise detail 
of naval battle waged this wk 
over 1000 mi of W Pacific. Ac- 
counts currently carried in public 
prints undoubtedly leave gaps 
which, for strategic reasons can- 
not be filled in at this time. 


7% 


SHIFTING SANDS 


War dep’t has a very real 
and pressing problem on its 
hands in disposition of war 
goods and mach’y which must 
be moved so factories can re- 
convert to consumer produc- 
tion. First plan was to use 
gov’t-owned plants for storage, 
but as we reported recently, 
present operators of such plants 
show unexpected interest in 
buying or leasing for peacetime 
use. Obviously, plant in opera- 
tion can create more jobs than 
one packed with the idle mach’y 
and merchandise. So Army is 
negotiating for idle storage 
space, wherever it can be found. 
Most industrial centers have 
@ number of buildings which, 
due to their location, obsoles- 
cence, etc, are no longer prac- 
ticable for production. These 
buildings will be taken for stor- 
age, according to the present 
plan. Also, it is probable that 
considerable areas, adjacent to 
transportation, will be utilized 
for outside storage. In addi- 
tion, the re- 
port is that 
25 million ft N 
of temporary 
storage space 
will be built. 


NOT BE MENTALLY MAROONED 

















“HE WHO NEVER QUOTES, 
Charles Haddon Ffungeon 


1S NEVER QUOTED” 














“My gosh! They’ve got me more 
nervous over peace than I was over 
war!”—Comment of Cartoonist WeB- 
STER’s “Timid Soul”. 


“ ” 


“That’s the limit in high pressure 
salesmanship.” — Maj Jas CANTEY, 
Atlanta, upon receiving, in New 
Guinea, the adv of a local dep’t 
store featuring fur coats. 


“ ” 


“Britain must do everything she 
can to ginger up the Gov’t.”—Lord 
BraBazon, British air expert, who 
fears war’s end will find U S with 
lst-class machines, Britain with 
only converted bombers 


“ ” 


“Every man, no matter how bad 
a fighter he is, some time in life 
finds someone he can lick. It is a 
nice arrangement that nature has 
made for us. And Ickes is my man.” 
— WESTBROOK PEGLER, syndicated col- 
umnist. 

“ ” 

“Another reason for apathy is that 
the liberal side in this election is 
supporting the gov’t . . . You don’t 
get on a soap-box to support the 
gov't. You do not tear your hair in 
supporting a gov't, you only do that 
in attacking the gov’t.”—Sam’L GrarF- 
TON, syndicated newspaper column- 
ist. 

“The Corps will make no distinc- 
tion on the basis of color. All re- 
cruits will qualify on the same basis, 
train together, live in the same bar- 
racks and perform the same type of 
jobs for the Coast Guard.”—Capt 
Dorotuy C Stratton, director, U S 
Coast Guard Women’s Reserve, an- 
nouncing that SPARs are ready “as 
of now” to accept applications of 
Negro women. 


“ ” 


“I don’t blame you, boys, but I 
don’t think it will do any good.”— 
Maj J L Hopsern, in charge of local 
military police detachment, address- 
ing group of servicemen bent on 
visiting strike-bound plant of N 
American Aviation Co, Kansas City. 
(Group of approx 40 marched to 
plant, but being a Saturday holi- 
day, they found only a few pickets 
present. Spokesman presented serv- 
icemen’s views on wartime strikes, 
and group dispersed.) 


ail The titles QUOTE and THE WEEKLY DIGEST are registered with U. S. Patent Office B 





“MAY WE 


YOU ON THAT?” 





“I don’t like reproductions of my- 
self.”—ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, refusing 
to permit her statue to be placed in 
new hall dedicated to famous living 
persons. 

“Motion pictures are the biggest 
single factor in shaping young 
minds.”—SHIRLEY TEMPLE, former 
child star, addressing N Y Herald- 
Tribune forum on current problems. 

“Say, where did you get that film? 
I’ve been trying to find some for 
mo’s.”—HENRY WALLACE, Jr, address- 
ing amateur photographer who had 
just taken a picture of his father 
on political speechmaking tour. 


“ee ” 


“Tell the people back home that 
this is not anywhere near over.”— 
Lt-Gen Geo S Patron, Jr, to Rep 
RaNULF Compton, Conn. (Back from 
trip to western front, Rep Compton 
censures OWI for presenting false- 
ly optimistic view of conflict.) 


“ee ” 


“Vincent Sheean is able to read 
and write.” — Literacy certificate 
awarded Lt-Col VINCENT SHEEAN, 
foreign correspondent, author of 
best-sellers. (Out of U S at previous 
election periods, he was obliged to 
take literacy test to qualify as reg- 
istered voter.) 

o ” 

“About 50% of the noise you hear 
regarding juvenile delinquency is 
newspaper blow-up. There is noth- 
ing in American life more low-down 
than that proportion of the adult 
population which feeds for excite- 
ment upon some of the present 
problems of our younger people, and 
that proportion of our press which 
fosters that prurience.” — W Bar- 
NETT BLAKEMORE, Of Chicago, ad- 
dressing internat’l convention, Dis- 
ciples of Christ. 





eo | 





“No wonder Hitler thought it 
would be easier to run the world. 
I know why he changed occupa- 
tions!”—OrLO M_ BreEEs, Endicott, 
N Y assemblyman, after papering 
his office. 

iT) ” 

“The election of Mr Roosevelt sim- 
ultaneously with an opposition Con- 
gress can set back peace and human 
progress by generations.” — LOvIS 
BROMFIELD, author, in his syndicated 
newspaper column. 


“ ” 


“Let me make one thing clear right 
now: In the new administration that 
takes office next Jan 20, there will 
be no special privilege for sale to 
anyone at any price.”—THOos E 
Dewey, assailing Democratic “One 
Thousand” club, whose mbrs (each 
contributing $1000 to campaign 
tund) he asserts are to be given 
“special privileges and prestige by 
party leaders.” 

“ ” 

“If women had run the affairs 
of the world for the past few thou- 
sand yrs, they could hardly have 
made a worse mess of them than the 
men have. It would have been easier 
to do _ better.”—Earnest HOoTEN, 
anthropologist, in Good Housekeep- 
ing. Prof HoorTen, this wk told 
editorial staff of Harvard Crimson 
he’d “like to see a woman become 
Pres of U S8.”) 

“I am distressed because many 
people are saying that they knew 
how Wendell Willkie intended to 
vote in the coming election. He had 
not made his decision. No one could 
speak for him while he was living; 
and I ask, out of respect for his 
memory, that no one should attempt 
to speak for him now.”—Mrs WEN- 
DELL WILLKIE, in a statement issued 
at her home, Rushville, Ind. 


“Well, maybe after the war I can 
get $50 for that bicycle. Now, just to 
keep in practice, I ask $50—but I 
never take more than the ceiling 
price of $28. Is it a'sin to ask?”— 
Ingenious explanation of a Maxwell 
st, Chicago, dealer who, not knowing 
identity of his prospect, quoted OPA 
director Marton W IsseLtt almost 
double the ceiling price of a bicycle. 
(Dealer was warned to post ceiling 
prices, observe them in future.) 


@ < 
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“They even add up their own acc’ts 
and calculate how many ration 
points they owe me. I haven’t lost a 
nickel on them.”—VINCENT SMITH, 
veteran Chicago neighborhood groc- 
er. (Faced with “too many custom- 
ers” and only one clerk, SmiTH has 
gone “self-serve” with a vengeance.) 








“Why the ‘Oyster Bay’ Roose- 
velts are for Dewey”—Title of an 
article by widow of lat Brig-Gen 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Jr, in Nas- 
sau County (N Y) newspaper. 

“Why I am Going to Vote for 
Roosevelt”—Title of an article by 
widow of late Maj Kermit Roos- 
EVELT (also of Oyster Bay, and 
sister-in-law of Mrs T R Jr) in 
same paper. 











“It’s too bad there isn’t a nat’l 
election every yr.”—Comment of a 
Mich farm leader upon noting gov't 
has lifted ali rationing restrictions 
on farm mach’y except corn-pickers. 


“ ” 


“The 99% of the people who fail 
to read the Congressional Record 
don’t miss much.” Sen JOHNSON, 
Colo, commenting on suggestion of 
Sen Bone, Wash, that jnl should be 
livened up with some good comic 
strips. 

“Progressive education stands for 
the most solid, enduring discipline 
that comes from growth and power 
in self-discipline. The conduct of 
the boys on the battlefields shows 
what a democratic discipline devel- 
oped from within is capable of ac- 
complishing.” — Dr JOHN DEWEY, 
American philosopher and scholar, 
on his 85th birthday. 


“ + 


“The German people are not go- 
ing to be enslaved — because the 
United Nations do not traffic in 
human slavery. But it will be nec- 
essary for them to earn their way 
back into the fellowship of peace- 
loving and law-abiding nations. 
And, in their climb up that steep 
road, we shall certainly see to it 
that they are not encumbered by 
having to carry guns.”—FRANKLIN 
D ROOSEVELT, addressing Foreign 
Policy Ass’n, in N Y. 


“Weapons are no good unless 
there’s guts at both ends of the 
bayonet.”—Lt-Gen WALTER KRUEGER, 
German-born commander of Amer- 
ican 7th Army. 


“ ” 


“I don’t see why the Nazis are 
fighting so hard to keep this coun- 
try. I haven’t seen a golf course 
in it yet..—Pvt Gro ROWBOTHEM, 
Phila golf enthusiast, writing from 
Germany. 

“ ” 

“I'm voting for Roosevelt because 
the world has a tradition of cruci- 
fying humanitarians, and I want 
to break the tradition.”—A _busi- 
man, quoted by Sam’. GRAFTON, col- 
umnist. 

“Some day the Germans may be 
able to prove they think a man 
matters, that we all are mbrs of 
the same human race, that they 
are not out to run the world. Until 
then, handshakes and palsy-walsy 
stuff are out.”—Editorial, Stars & 
Stripes, Army newspaper. 


” 


“I have delivered more babies in 
this town than its present total 
population.”—Dr J Perry MArTHIAS, 
Mediapolis, Iowa. (Population of 
Mediapolis: 806. Dr Maruias, last 
mo, delivered his 1000th baby in 
32 yrs of gen’l practice in that Iowa 
community.) 


* ” 


“We’ve decided to wild things up 
a bit.”.—Spokesman for Mackinac Is- 
land State Park commission, an- 
nouncing that 17 deer have been 
turned loose on the island to serve 
as foundation stock for herd of 
wild animals. They hope this will 
offset complaints that island; is be- 
coming “too civilized.” 


“ ” 


*. .. every last one of us can spell 
it and pronounce it, and by golly 
we’re going to keep it!”—Indignant 
citizen of Berlin, Ore, commenting 
after the 40 resentful citizens who 
comprise population voted thumbs 
cown on changing name to Distomo, 
honoring Greek city wiped out by 
Nazi reprisals. Playright MaxweELi 
ANDERSON instigated proposal. Citi- 
zens say community is not named 
for German capital, _but slurred 
from original name of Burrell’s Inn. 


—. 


“T-5 Alma Orsini. Area not po- 
liced well. Failed to pick up $1 bill.” 
—A “gig” posted on WAC detach- 
ment bulletin bd, Red River Ord- 
nance depot, Tex. 





“ ” 


“If the gov’t wants American in- 
dustry to provide plenty of good 
jobs after the war, its tax policy 
must encourage industry to buy 
new, efficient mach’y, instead of 
to keep old, inefficient mach’y.”— 
HENRY J KAISER. 


“oo” 


“King Carol has instructed me to 
say that he does not ever wish to 
see America again.”—Former chan- 
cellor of ex-Romanian king. (Pas- 
senger on the Argentine steamship 
Rio Tunuyan CaROL was not per- 
mitted off the ship when it put in 
briefly at New Orleans.) 

oe ” 

“The woman is no longer chained 
to the kitchen stove. But she re- 
mains, voluntarily, the central fig- 
ure in the home and family.”— 
Susan B ANTHONY II, in Pittsburgh 
to address Democratic women. (Miss 
ANTHONY, grandniece of pioneer 
feminine leader, thinks CLARE 
BooTHE Luce is a beautiful, talent- 
ed woman. “It’s too bad, tho, she’s 
on the wrong side of the fence.”) 








Droke House 


AMERICA'S LARGEST PUBLISHER 
OF SPEECH MATERIAL 
* 


QUOTE is issued weekly by Droke House, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. Maxwell Droke, 
Editorial Director. Subscription: $5 per 
year in advance, in U. S. and Possessions. 
Two years, $8. Your own and a gift sub- 
scription, $8. Foteign, $7 per year. En- 
tered as Second Class matter of the 
Post Office at Indianapolis, Indiana, 
under Act of March 3, 1879. QUOTE 
uses no origincl manuscripts; does not 
occept advertising. Persons using mate- 
rial from QUOTE should credit original 
sources. Unidentified items may be cred- 
ited to QUOTE. 
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COLUMNISTS 
COLUMN 


It’s Not That Kind 
of a War 


PHILIP WYLIE 


The notion that this war is ex- 
citing, thrilling and fun for our 
young men is a disgraceful error. 

We at home have too often 
viewed the conflict with what 
might be called bad taste at the 
least, and maybe more accurately 
a lack of imagination that am’ts to 
madness. 

Cartoonists keep drawing pic- 
tures of the war as tho it were a 
game. The Germans and Ameri- 
cans are portrayed as _ football 
teams or baseball leagues. The car- 
toonist either doesn’t understand 
the war or else is thinking with his 
wishes. There is nothing much 
about this war to suggest sport— 
unless you're thinking of the way 
Romans used it 2000 yrs ago, when 
it was regarded great sport to go 
to the stadium and watch croco- 
diles eat virgins. 

In the bad-taste dep’t, I need, I 
trust, merely mention radio to con- 
vulse my audience with derisive 
hysteria. The fact that an an- 
nouncer, with the same lung full of 
air, can breathe the good news 
about scalp oil and report the day's 
bomber losses, without causing the 
studio to be raided by angered rel- 
atives, shows the soundness of the 
old adage that every one of us is 
at least partly nuts 

Some day. our fighting men will 
come home and make swell citizens 


But right now they know some- 
thing that perhaps you don't: the 
home-front is suffering from a vast 
surfeit of heete. hot alr. hugger 
mugger and horse feathers 


Abridged from the sevyndicated col 
OF My Cheer 


AIR AGE 


Rural residents looking to the 
future are making heavy plantings 
of trees about their homes, perhaps 
as a defense against city relatives 
who may “drop in” for Sunday 
dinner in their postwar helicopters. 
—Kansas City Star. 


AMERICAN-BRITISH RELATIONS 


A London business counsellor ex- 
presses the wish that it were pos- 
sible to grade our Congressmen as 
motion pictures are classed. A 4- 
star picture is definitely 1st class; 
3-star, worthy of notice, etc. 

With such a system in effect, 
when the English read that some 
mbr of Congress had sounded off, 
they could refer to his rating. If 
a 4-star man, his opinion must be 
given consideration; but if he hap- 
pened to be a l1-star nuisance, he 
could be lightly dismissed—The 
High Road. 


APPRECIATION—Need for 


People need to give, just as they 
need to eat. It is a part of life. 
This need begins with children. A 
child comes rushing home from 
school, thrusting a violently colored, 
crooked little picture into a moth- 
er’s hands. “Look, Mother, I made 
it for you!” 

Mother can take it and say, “Oh, 
darling, how beautiful! For me?” 
and look at it tenderly. Or she can 
take it carelessly and say, “What 
on earth is this? Go and wash 
those dirty hands.” 

Unless children are welcomed 
with a glowing belief and apprecia- 
tion, they will not mature into the 
kind of people who, if the need 
arises, will give even their lives to 
further the good of the world.— 
ADELE DE Leeuw, “How do You Say 
‘Thank You'?” Life Story, 11-'44 


CHARACTER—English 


The magnitude of the human 
spirit as it shines forth under the 
fily-bombs is close to divine. The 
courage and the beauty of the 
hearts of little people who chose to 
live day and night with appalling 
fear and aching uncertainty, rath 
er than surrender what remains to 
them of human liberty and dignity 
im a Wonder and a glory Beneath 


=. 


the Canopy of Fear, brotherhood 
and all the tenderness of human 
companionship grow strong and will 
never be forgotton.—PavuL GaALLIco, 
“Canopy of Fear,” Cosmopolitan, 
11-44. 





COMMUNISM—Growth 


Let me tell you a little parable, 
based on actual fact: 

A man from Italy, moving to 
Australia, took with him a prickly 
pear plant. It flourished and he 
enjoyed it very much. But today, as 
a result of that man’s importation, 
an enormous part of the Australian 
budget is set aside to destroy prick- 
ly pear plants. At first; when the 
prickly pears began spreading in 
Australia, people said, “Why there’s 
nothing to worry about!” But just 
look now.—Rep Care Luce, when 
asked at a press conference what 
she thought of the danger of Com- 
munism in this country. 


CREDIT—Collections 


Sign in a Fla restaurant: “If yo 
are over 80 yrs old and accom- 
panied by your parents, we will 
give you credit.”—Quoted in Amer- 
ican Mag. 


EDUCATION 


Trouble with present-day educa- 
tion: it covers the ground without 
cultivating anything in it—Dr E N 
Ferris, Wesleyan Christian Advo- 
cate. 


GERMAN Y—Future 


Roark Bradford, author of John 
Henry and the story on which 
Green Pastures was based, served 
cverseas in the last war as a major 
and has served overseas in this war 
as a navy lieutenant. He told his 
son, Richard, “If within the next 
50 yrs you or your children can 
point to a place on a map and say 
‘This is Germany,’ then I will have 
fought both wars in vain.”—Leon 
and Lyons, syndicated col 


GOV'T—vs People 

Today, as a result of the coming 
to a head of certain historica! 
trends, the people are bolder in their 


plans for the future than most o* 
the political parties sono ( 


Reract, 1! Tempo, (Rome) 
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GOV’T—vs Private Enterprise 

Gov’t institutions are, in general. 
preferable to private for undertak- 
ings in which there is little or no 
profit, but for which there is urg- 
ent social need. Hence, gov’t tends 
to assume the difficult jobs, those 
in which it can see no profit. Yet 
we habitually judge gov’t by its 
worst and private industry by its 
best examples—T Swann HarpDInc, 
“The Psychology of Bureaucracy,” 
Printers’ Ink, 10-13-"44. 








We'll have fewer wars, 
So claim our aces, 
If diplomats are paid 
On a peace-work basis. 
—Davin Devutcu, PM. 











GRATITUDE—of Europeans 

What they (allied newspapers) 
called “abundance” was something 
quite different. It was the deeply 
moving gesture of people who, 
in the hour of their  deliver- 
ance, were so anxious to show their 
gratitude to the liberators that they 
teasted them. . . though for them- 
selves it may have meant the pros- 
pect of fasting one or more days.— 


Jan Van AMSTEL, Knickerbocker 
Wkly. 
HAPPINESS 


Nobody can make another person 
happy, because nobody can solve 
another person’s fundamental 
problems, and these are what hap- 
piness depends on. If your best 
friend is unhappy in her job, you 
won't help her in the long run by 
nagging her into looking for a new 
one. . . That only leaves her free 
to blame you if things go wrong.— 
LAWRENCE GOULD, “Women With- 
out Men,” She, 10-44. 


HOUSING 

There never was a mass market 
for fine Pierce-Arrows or Locomo- 
biles. But the people in the Model- 
T's, who shared the roads with 
those luxury cars, were themselves 
Steadily journeying toward auto- 
mobiles that were actually better 
than those too-costly mechanisms 
In the same way, the people who 
will hereafter live in Model-T 
houses will be advancing toward 
better nouses born of mass produc- 
tion.-P*aut. W Lerowrm.e, Goodyear 


Tire & Rubber Co (planning to 
build portable $1,800 house.) Quot- 
ed by BoypEN Sparkes, “Hey Ma. 
Our House is Here,” Sat Eve Post, 
10-21-"44. 


INGENUITY 

In an effort to get more letters 
from his girl, a wily corporal had 
her name printed on some gift 
stationery. Fearing she might use 
this convenience, also, to corre- 
spond with his rivals, he took a 
further step. On each sheet, he had 
printed the salutation: “Dear Her- 
bert :”—Coronet. 


LABOR—Shortage 

When you wanted things done 
right, you used to do them yourself. 
Now, if you want things done at all, 
you do them _ yourself—Phoenixr 
Flame, hm Phoenix Metal Cap Co. 


LITTLE THINGS 

The big things you can see with 
one eye closed but keep both eyes 
wide open for the little things. Lit- 
tle things mark the great dividing 
line between success and failure.— 
The Friendly Adventurer. 


MARRIED LIFE 

H P Davison, of J P Morgan & 
Co once gave the place where he 
began life as Bridgeport. 

“But,” said an acquaintance, “I 
thought you were born in Engle- 
wood.” 

“Yes,” said Davison, “but I met 
my wife in Bridgeport.” 


NEIGHBORLINESS 

When you move into a new 
neighborhood, beware of the neigh- 
bor who warns you against the 
other neighbors.—Chicago Tribune. 


PEACE—and War 

The atrocities of peace can be as 
horrible as the atrocities of war 
Editorial, Extension, 10-'44 


PreACE—Enforcement 

An unenforced treaty is the worst 
kind of all. It may be sound policy 
to love your enemy and go on lov- 
ing him, or to kick him and go on 
kicking, but to kick him and the 
let him get to his feet is certainly 
the least sound of all policies 
London Economist, in an argument 
for “moderate” peace 














THRU A 
MEGAPHONE 





War Manpower Commission ad- 
mits more than million workers 


have “evaporated” from its con- 
trols in recent wks. In big war 
centers, they simply fail to show 
up after payday. If they stayed in 
town, or moved to other critical 
areas, might have trouble finding 
jobs without release. But they’re 
fanning out, seeking permanent 
civilian employment in smaller 
communities. Many have jobs lined 
up in advance. WMC, worried, 
faces prospect of recruiting re- 
placements from hardhit civilian 
industries. 

No chance of early reduction in 
butter points; American Butter 
inst even speculates on prospect of 
further point increase, as demand 


exceeds supply. Several factors 
contribute to shortage; among 
them: labor famine which led 


dairymen to cut down herds; big 
increase in consumption of fluid 
milk. 95% of our butter goes for 
U S civilian and military use. 
Retailers are beginning to take 
orders for postwar items, such as 
cameras, etc. Usual plan: pay 
small deposit, get your name on 
priority list, lst come, ist served 
basis. Westinghouse electric iron 
—Ilst postwar model off assembly 
line—displayed by Iowa Power & 
Light, Des Moines, last wk, caused 
minor riot. 500 orders taken for fu- 


ture del'y 

Travel situation grows worse 
People are restiess, have money, 
want to go. Convention attend- 
ance up 25% over last yr. Some 


groups that curtailed meetings at 


ODT request after Pearl Harbor 
have resumed. Most meetings are 
tied in some way to war effort or 


postwar planning 
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ARMY: 


American bombers, op- 
erating over Germany, now use 
600-lb bomb with 2-ft spike at- 
tached to nose, to rip up ry tracks. 
Ordinary bombs often ricochet 
from tracks and embankments. 
This one sticks where it hits. 


“ ” 


COSMETICS: Jack Dawn has 
now perfected “pool-proof” make- 
up—so you won’t have to “lose 
face” when you swim. (Hollywood 
Reporter) 

“ ” 

ELECTRIC POWER: §Electric- 
ally-lighted wall-switch plate comes 
on automatically when lights are 
turned out; remains off while 
lights burn. Makes switch easy to 
locate in dark. Indicates when 
porch, attic or other inaccessible 
lights may have been left on. (Sci- 
entific American) 


“ ” 


HORTICULTURE: Good results 
are reported in use of a mercury 
compound to treat fungus diseases 
in plants. Unlike many similar 
products tested in past, it appears 
to have no injurious effects om 
plant. Not expected to displace 
universally used Bordeaux mixture 
and sulphur. (Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment station) 


OFFICE APPLIANCES: New de- 
vice, attached to typewriter, makes 
4 duplicate copies without carbon. 
Duplicate typewriter ribbons are 
used, one ribbon running between 
each pr of sheets. Attachable to all 
standard typewriters, bookkeeping 
and billing machines. (Rotarian) 


“ ” 


PRODUCTS: New “synthetic 
elastomer” derived from domestic 
agricultural materials may soon re- 
place imported chicle in chewing 
gum. Flavor and consistency un- 
changed. (Adv & Selling) 





PERSONALITY 

Arthur Rubinstein, the pianist, 
was forced to remain in his hotel 
room while a storm raged outside. 
A friend asked, “Doesn’t this 
weather make you feel blue?” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Ruben- 
stein, “the weather has no effect 
upon me; I impose my personality 
upon the weather!”"—E E Epecar, 
Familiar Fables. 


POLITICS 

Over a long period of time the 
word “politician” has acquired an 
odious cast, but where is the Amer- 
ican mother who has not praised to 
her son the achievements of Wash- 
ington, of Lincoln, of Patrick Henry 
or Randolph of Roanoke? Politic- 
ians all.—Editorial, Nation’s Busi- 
ness. 


PURPOSE—Persistence 

One of the ablest women in this 
country, now the wife of a univer- 
sity pres, was brought up in pov- 
erty. She recalls an occasion when 
as a girl, she complained over her 
hardships to her mother. “See 
here,” said the mother, “I have 
given you life; that is about all I 
will ever be able to give you. Now 
you stop complaining and do some- 
thing with it!”"—Harry Emerson 
Fospick, On Being a Real Person 
(Harper & Bros) 


RELIGION—and Joy 

I could not be interested in any 
man’s religion if his knowledge of 
God did not bring him more joy, 
did not brighten his life, did not 
make him want to carry this joy 
into every dark corner of the world. 
I have no understanding of a long- 
faced Christian. If God is any- 
thing, He must be joy—Jor E 
Brown (well-known humorist who 
has spent much time entertaining 
servicemen as a memorial to his 
son, killed in action) Science o/ 
Mind. 


RELIGION—Education 

It is easy to talk of Nazi “edu- 
cation for power,” but we are blind 
wo the extent to which our own re- 
ligious education is of a similar 
type. .. Religion is usually a kind 
of heirloom. . . held with sentimen- 
tality, whose real worth the indivi- 
dual becomes unwilling to examine. 
—Sopui1a L Fans, “What Should 


al 


Religious Education Do For Chil- 
dren in a War-Torn World?” Re- 
ligious Education, 9-10-’44. 





SCIENCE 

Science will not cure the world of 
its present sickness, but it. . . has 
made a spiritual contribution to 
living and thinking that grows 
more apparent the more deeply 
men reflect upon it.—IsIaAH Bowman. 


SERVICEMEN—Ret’n 

We have the idea that we are 
fighting to get back home. Home 
means a lot of things, but primar- 
ily it is a place where we can do 
as we please under concepts of 
democratic life. And that means 
we can make the most of our op- 
portunities or ignore them, as we 
choose. 

If Joe, back where he wants to 
be, finds no opportunities to make 
the most of, he will have lost the 
only thing he was fighting for. And 
someone else, who fought not at all, 
will have gained it. Could you 
blame him, then, if he is bitter?— 
T/S Mack Morriss, “From This 
Day Forward,” McCall’s, 10-’44. 


SPEECH—Speaking 

Once when Albert Einstein was 
guest of honor at a dinner given at 
Swarthmore College, he responded 
to the call for a speech by rising 
and announcing, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, I am sorry but I have noth- 
ing to say.” adding, “In case I do 
have something to say later on I'll 
come back.” 

Several mo’s later he notified the 
president of Swarthmore that he 
now had something to say. Another 
dinner followed and Einstein made 


his speech. — Christian Science 
Monitor. 
THRIFT 
Thrift is a wonderful virtue— 


especially in ancestors—Ft Wads- 
worth Range-Finder. 


TIME—Saving 

One day each officer at Army 
Service hdqtrs, Atlanta, found be- 
side his telephone a 3-minute sand 
glass, like the familiar ones for 
timing eggs. Long-distance tolls 
dropped 52%.—Parade. 


TRANSPORTATION—British 
Britain’s big need is for a big, 
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Where do we go from Here? 


Drxon WEcToOR, who wrote The Hero in America has just issued a new 
book, titled When Johnny Comes Marching Home (Houghton Mifflin, $3.) 
It is a book about our soldiers of three wars—and specifically, about their 
actions and reactions as they cross the bridge from war to peace. From 
Part IV, devoted to our own G I’s, we take this timely excerpt: 


Just going home isn’t enough. 
Great numbers of Washington’s 
veterans in the towns and villages 
of America took part in public af- 
fairs, helping build the Republic 
whose cornerstone they had laid. 
Some of Grant’s and Sherman’s 
men felt that they personally must 
keep on saving the Union, seeing 
that the old fissure never broke 
open again. But most of Pershing’s 
doughboys tried to forget the war, 
or else stared helplessly at the 
crazy world being erected on the 
foundation stones of their victory. 
What will the G I do? A soft gen- 
eration has now become tough 
physically, hard as nails. But has it 


ively able to keep watch against 
the recrudescence of the thing we 
are fighting, abroad and at home? 
“The war, per se,” writes a young 
soldier from Britain to his parents, 
“is only a matter of destroying 
an ambitious nation or two, which 
will neither improve the standing 
of Christianity nor of true Democ- 
racy or Freedom.” Is this war 
purely negative, the destruction of 
evil, but not yet a positive good; an 
assault upon organized hatred and 
systematized lies, but not yet a 
creative rebirth such as _ Lincoln 
called for, “under God. .. a new 
birth of freedom”? Can democracy 
still infuse its soldiers with a re- 
ligious faith? 

To say that the average G I has 
a perfectly clear answer to these 
questions is to fool oneself. He 
doesn’t have a special revelation of 
light denied to other Americans. 
He wants victory and peace, and 
security for his kids twenty yrs 


era" tough-minded too, aggres- 


from now. He isn’t exactly sure, 
but thinks the world probably 
should be tied a lot closer together 
(as a roving reporter on the Stars 
& Stripes summarizes it after talk- 
ing to a lot of boys overseas) “so 
that everybody knows what every- 
body else is doing, maybe some- 
thing like the United States of the 
World.” By nature and up-bringing 
he is not political-minded, no 
statesman in embryo. Not for some 
yrs will his generation begin to 
raise a crop of political leaders and 
savants. Just now most of his time 
is taken up in winning the war; 
not unreasonably, perhaps, he 
thinks it is up to the experts and 
elders to take a major share in 
drafting the blueprints of peace. 
To all of us civilians, the rank and 
file back home, he looks for help in 
working out the way. 

On one point and perhaps only 
one is he unmistakably clear 
When the war is over he does not 
want to be called a fool, or look 
like one. Whatever the cost to him 
personally of this war, in time and 
happiness and wholeness of body 
or mind, he wants to know that it 
has all been to some purpose. This 
war in the long view has got to 
make sense. 

“There is one great fear in the 
heart of every serviceman, and it 
is not that he will be killed or 
maimed,” wrote a young man over- 
seas, in a letter recently quoted by 
the President’s wife, “but that 
when he is finally allowed to go 
home and piece together what he 
can of life, that he will be made to 
feel that he has been a sucker for 
the sacrifice he has made.. .” 








light, cheap carin which a man can 
take a pig to mkt, come back with 2 
sacks of coal, and all the time have 


his wife and family comfortably 
ee] eves in the back.—Lord Brasazon, 


quoted in London Daily Mail. 


WOMAN—Nature 

No woman can ever be in an- 
other woman’s house for 5 min 
without wanting to change the 
furniture—Scorr Corsetr, “Let’s 
Try it, Just to See,” Family Circle. 

















GEMS FROM 


Universal Suffrage 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


It was said of Lowell that every 
time he brought out a new book, 
he revealed a new personality. Cer- 
tainly it is a versatile muse that 
can range from the rural wit of 
The Biglow Papers to the Vision of 
Sir Launfal. . But nowhere is his 
grace and charm more _ evident 
than in his public addresses. This 
excerpt is from a talk delivered 60 
yrs ago this month, while the au- 
thor was serving as U S Minister 
to England. It is especially deserv- 
ing of reprint now, on the eve of 
another American election. 

LOWELL was born in Cambridge, 
Mass in 1819, died there in 1891. 


Universal suffrage has not been 
the instrument of greater unwis- 
dom than contrivances of a more 
select description. Assemblies could 
be mentioned composed entirely of 
Masters of Arts and Doctors of Di- 
vinity which have sometimes shown 
traces of human passion and prej- 
udice in their votes. . . 

The democratic theory is that 
these Constitutions are likely to 
prove steadiest which have the 
broadest base, that the right to 
vote makes a safety-valve of every 
voter, and that the best way of 
teaching a man how to vote is to 
give him the chance to practice. 
For the question is no longer the 
academic one, “Is it wise to give 
every man the ballot?” but rather 
the practical one, “Is it prudent to 
deprive whole classes of it any long- 
er?” It is cheaper in the long run 
to lift men up than to hold them 
down, and the ballot in their hands 
is less dangerous to society than a 
sense of wrong in their heads. . . 
An appeal to the reason of the peo- 
ple has never been known to fail 
in the long run. 
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A roof-spotter telephoned down 
to his air-raid center. “There’s a 
buzz-bomb headed this way. It’s 
coming so close I could catch it.” 

Almost before he finished speak- 
ing there was a shattering explo- 
sion just outside the house. And 
the voice at the other end of the 
wire floated up in _ accusation: 
“Butterfingers!”"—Sypngey J Har- 
ris, Chicago Daily News. 





“ ” 


A young matron, awaiting the 
stork, was whiling away one of the 
pre-event evenings playing bridge 
and was dealt a very strong hand. 
When the bidding was over she 
had bid it in a grand slam in no 
trumps. But before she could play 
a single card she was rushed to the 
maternity ward. When conscious- 
ness returned, she looked up at the 
doctor. “Did I make it?” 

“You did!” the doctor replied. 
“You have two fine boys.” 

“Well,” she murmured as _ she 
closed her eyes contentedly, “of 
course I knew I was vulnerable, but 
I didn’t hear anyone double me.”— 
Escape to Laughter (Plimpton) 


Ne 


ig 


ees, 


OF THE WEEK 


TIMBER WOLF: An amor- 
ous guy with a block head.— 
Duffy’s Tavern, radio program. 

“ ” 

TicHT: that which, when a 
boy is half, he holds you too.— 
Louisville Courier-Jnl. 

Twenty points for a lb of but- 
ter—and only 8 points for peace! 
St Louis Post-Dispatch. 

oe ” 

The idea back of this huge 
home-bldg program: to provide 
a door for every wolf.—Grit. 


al 











GOOD STORIES 


YOU CAN USE 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
Prep W May 


A colored warrior was ex- 
plaining jujutsu to a friend. 

“It’s jes’ a mean, lowdown 
kind o’ wrasslin’ you might 
know a Jap’d think up. When 
you gits t’ close-in fightin’, you 
exten’s the glad hand o’ fel- 
lowship t’ the enemy, and 
whilest yo’ is shakin’ han’s, yo’ 
sprains his ankle, so he cain’t 
run whilest yo’ breaks his 
neck.”—Coronet. 








Max, the marriage broker, took 
a client to look over a certain fe- 
male prospect. From a distance in 
the room the anxious youth made 
an inventory of the lady. He then 
whispered to the marriage broker: 
“She’s too fat, her nose is terrible, 
she’s knock-kneed, her hair is 
bleached, and she’s missing two 
teeth.” “You can talk louder,” said 
the marriage broker. “She’s deaf 
also.”—Magazine Digest. 


Four-year-old Cora was saying 
her evening prayers. Her mother 
was shocked to hear her say: “Oh, 
God, make me a good girl—not real 
good, but just good enough to keep 
from getting spanked.”—Protestant 
Voice. 

“ ” 

By common usage, 
are granted the 
title of “Colonel.” 

On the witness stand, a certain 
“Col” McCracken was being heckled 
by a lawyer who asked how he 
came by the title. 

“Well, you see,” said the unper- 
turbed McCracken, “that ‘Col’ in 
front of my name is just like the 
‘Hon’ in front of yours—it doesn’t 
mean a thing.”"—Journeyman Bar- 
ber. 


auctioneers 
complimentary 


The minister of a little country 
church in England was about to 
start his Sunday sermon when four 
American soldiers entered. 

They were late, and all too con- 
scious of it. Two of them quickly 
found seats and sat down; the oth- 
er two, a sergeant and a private 
walked calmly up the center aisle. 

At that moment the preacher an- 
nounced his text: “Paul I know. 
Cephos I know, but who are these?” 

The sergeant paused in his stride, 
then sang out: “Glad to have the 
pleasure, your reverence. This is 
Johnny Waters from Charleston, 
and I’m Willie Palmer from Brook- 
lyn.”—Reader’s Scope. 








